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A l|6in. long pull-along 


MODEL FARM TRUCK 


HE advent of the tractor has 
brought into use a special design of 
truck, much easier to manipulate 
on soft ground than the tumbril. Fitted 
with broad rubber-tyred wheels, it is 
easier to draw over the fields, and its 
lengthy body spreads the load well. A 
small model of this useful and popular 
truck would make a welcome present to 
a youngster, so here are the necessary 
particulars. 

A side elevation is given in Fig. 1, a 
rear one at Fig. 2, and a front one at 
Fig. 3. From these a helpful idea of the 
general construction is given, and certain 
dimensions. The body is just a tray, as it 
were, of four sides and a bottom. 

Make it from tin. fretwood, or, if 
something cheaper is preferred, from 


box wood of about that thickness. A 
box from the grocers may serve, one of 
those with sides of in. wood would do 
nicely. The inside surface will probably 
be unplaned and therefore rough, but a 
few strokes of a smoothing plane would 
soon put that right. Glue and nails will 
fix the lot together quite satisfactorily. 

Underneath the body two strips of 
Ain. by gin. wood are glued, running the 
whole length except just fin. each end. 
These are fixed tin. from each side, so 
will measure 4in. across, obviously. In 
between these, at (A) in Fig. 3, a third 
strip is glued. This is of din. square stuff 
and 4ins. long only. 


Bogie Details 


It is placed with its fore end level 
with the front of the truck, directly 


above the bogie which carries the front 
wheels. Cut a disc of tin. fretwood, 
Kin. diameter, and glue this underneath 
the body to cover strip (A). It will 
extend to the side strips as well, as seen 
at (B) in Fig. 3. 

To the side strips, at the end of the 
body, two pieces of wood (D) to be cut 
from tin. deal, are fixed, for supporting 
the rear axle bar. Fig. 2 shows these, 
while the details (D) and (E) in Fig. 4 
gives dimensions and shape. It will be 
seen from (E) that these parts are 
rebated at their tops, din. by jin., for 
them to fix over the side strips under- 
neath the body. 

The axle, which is nailed to them 
across, is a piece of din, square wood. 
Two nails should be driven in these 
parts through the axle, and to avoid the 
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nails, perhaps, getting in the way of the 
screws for fixing the wheels on, drive 
them in at least #in. from each end of the 
axle. 

The bogie for the front wheels, see 
Figs. 1 and 3, consists of strips of wood, 
4ins. long, joined together crosswise to 
make a square of that size. Three pieces 
each way are required, the side ones 
being of Zin. by }in. wood, and the 
middle ones of 3in. by din. wood, the 
extra width of the middle ones being 
necessary to carry the pivot screw on 
which the bogie swings. It will be seen 
that the top side strips are placed fin. 
in from the sides. 


Axle Supports 


Having glued and nailed these to- 
gether, add a 3in. square strip in front, 
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disc (partly cut away for clarity) in 
position. 

The bogie can now be fitted under- 
neath the truck with a round-headed 
screw, going through the centre of both 
discs, and into the middle bar (A) above. 
Slip a small brass washer under the head 
of this screw, and do not tighten the 
screw too much; a little latitude must be 
allowed for the bogie to swing freely. 
Obviously, the front axle will have to be 
removed for the pivot screw to be 
driven in, or alternatively, the screw 
could be put in before the axle is fixed 
across, 

To carry the towing bar, two small 
pieces of stout metal sheet are screwed 
where shown at (H) in Fig. 5. These are 
lin. long and in. wide, with holes 
drilled in for fixing, and also for the pins 


hie 


Fig. 3—Front end view 


underneath, shown at (F) (Fig. 1). 
Supports to carry the axle are fitted at 
(G). These are cut and shaped from 1in. 
deal to sizes given at (G) and (E) in 
Fig. 4, and are fitted on with glue and 
nails, as for the back axle, already 
described. 

A similar axle is screwed across. A 
second disc of 4in. fretwood, 4ins. 
diameter is now cut; this is glued over 
the bogie, and comes, when the bogie is 
fitted to the truck, directly under disc 
(B) in Fig. 3. It is lettered (C) to dis- 
tinguish it. A detail of the complete 
bogie is given in Fig. 5, and shows the 
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Fig. |—Side elevation of body and chassis 


Fig. 5—Turntable and axle parts Fig. 6—Towbar shape 


of the towing bar. They should be 
firmly screwed, and be strong enough 
not to bend as the bogie is swung round. 


Towing Bar 


The towing bar, Fig. 6, is cut to the 
shape and size shown at Fig. 6, from 
tin. fretwood. The rear end edge is 
rounded off, and a thin brass nail driven 
in each side through brass pieces (H). It 
may be mentioned here that a little 
liberty has been taken with this part. 

The actual towing bar on the prototype 
was made of stout steel bar, not unlike 
Fig. 6 in shape, but was considered just a 


Fig. 7—Plan and section 
of wheel 


little bit awkward for an amateur 
woodworker to copy. As the fitting for 
it, fixed to the truck, was also on the 
difficult side, the much simpler form of 
bar, adopted for this model, was con- 
sidered much better. Beyond this, the 
model follows the lines of its prototype 
quite faithfully. 


The Wheels 


The wheels for the model are shown at 
Fig. 7. The reader here can, if he so 
pleases, buy metal tyred wheels to fit on 
instead of making them. Wheels 2ins. 
diameter are required for the front and 
3ins. diameter for the back. The only 
snag is such wheels are not really thick 
enough to suit the model. Actually, the 
tyres should be about 2in. thick. How- 


ever, bought wheels 
do save a lot of trouble. 

If the reader pre- 
fers realism, the wheels 
can be cut from in. 
thick wood, with 3in. 
wide rings of 4in. wood 
glued on back and front 
to increase the thick- 
ness of thetyres. Discs 
of tin. wood are also 
glued over the centres. 
Dimensions given in Fig. 7 are for the 
rear wheels, the front ones, as already | 
mentioned, are 2in. diameter rings and 
discs as before. Fix the wheels with 
suitable round-headed screws, and take 
great care to bore preliminary holes for 
these in the axle bars to avoid splitting 
the wood. 

Paint the completed truck red, with 
black for the metal parts, real, and 
similated. Centre of wheels red and 
tyres grey. Imitation ironwork on the 
body can be marked in in black paint 
also, to choice. Take care to get lines 
straight and narrow. 


7 Meads a little time ago from a 
reader in South Africa raises a 
matter which is frequently a complaint 
from overseas. Perhaps a_ general 
explanation here will save other readers 
writing about it and show how unable we 
are to alter the unfortunate situation. 
You see, | am always being asked—‘Why 
don’t you publish nice large pieces of 
work as you did before the war? Like 
the Coronation Coach, the Big Ben 
Model, Eiffel Tower, etc.’ The letter 
above-mentioned gets a dig at me by the 
generous supplies of paper which were 
sent for salvage during the war so there 
should be plenty now! Now the ex- 


planation is not paper but wood short- 
age. A little time ago it was both paper 
and wood. In the British Isles we have 
gone without things so long, that we 
never expect anything else, and take it as 
an everyday situation. We overlook, 
maybe, that many of these other 
countries have an abundance of material 
—just as overseas readers overlook that 
their abundance is not shared by us. 


* * * 


I ONLY wish that it could be possible to 
print designs for those large and 
popular articles we had before the war. 
But if | did nobody would be able to find 


the boards from which to construct 
them. Wood, let me tell our overseas 
readers, is still very short in England; 
only obtainable in bulk under Govern- 
ment licence, and only released for what 
the department considers essential 
things—housing, schools furniture, radio 
cabinets, etc. Thus, it is at present 
impossible for me to produce a design of 
any large model with the hope of 
readers here being able to get sufficient 
suitable wood to build. Pre-war 
abundance of beautiful fretwood or even 
plywood looks like being a dream of the 
past for some time to come. 

The Editor 
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A carved dog shape makes a simple standing 


NOVELTY ASH TRAY 


Aa. 


2 
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LL dogs should be trained to 
Areeern one useful trick, and the 

cheerful little fellow who heads 
this article, although only of carved 
wood, obliges by holding an ash tray 
ready for use. As a rule, ash trays are 
not too sightly and are distributed only 
when needed—and if they can be found! 
This ash tray, however, is so colourful 
that it is always on service. 

Apart from using the carved dog as a 
support for an ash tray, it can be made 
separately, as a model in its own right. 
In this case, the dog’s back, instead of 
being dead straight, as shown, can be 
more naturally curved. 


A Caricature 


Dog fanciers will immediately perceive 
that the hound illustrated is not likely to 
win honours at Crufts show. He has 
purposely been made somewhat 
grotesque, however, because to carve a 
realistic model of a dog requires not only 
avery high standard of carving technique 
but also artistic skill of no small merit. 

If, however, one starts on a grotesque 
job and makes errors of proportion, 
etc., no one will mind. They will think 
that such is actually intended. More- 
over, for such a purpose, a grotesque dog 
looks better than a carefully modelled 
one. 


We mention this point be- 
cause some readers might care 
to model a reasonably accurate 
figure. This can be done by 
modifying the following in- 
structions. 

A full-sized pattern is first 
drawn. This is obtained by 
enlarging the squared pattern 
shown in Fig. 2. Note par- 
ticularly that the length of the 
dog’s back depends on the size 
of tray you are using. That 
used by the present writer 
was about Sins. diameter. 
Should you have one that is 
larger, the body must be made 
longer. 

Having drawn the outline, 
trace it to a piece of cardboard 
and cut out a template which can be laid 
on the wood and pencilled round. The 
wood is at least 1dins. thick. Note, 
from the small sketch (Fig. 5) the di- 
rection of the grain, i.e., it runs the long 
way of the dog’s legs. 

Wood of the thickness mentioned is 
rather too thick to be sawn with an 
ordinary fretsaw, though if available the 
type of saw known as a coping saw can be 
used. The usual way, however, is first to 
rough out the figure by means of straight 
sawcuts as in Fig. 3 and remove some 
other waste with a gouge and/or chisel. 


Cutting and Shaping 

Do not attempt to remove any waste 
with a rasp or file, however, either at 
this stage or in later stages. Work is to 
be done with a sharp penknife (whittled), 
leaving the wood in a faceted surface. 
Any glasspapering and smoothing will 
destroy the charm. 

The space between the legs is sawn 
out. Fig. 6 shows the effect to aim at. 
Do not work at any one part too long 
but go all over the model, advancing the 
whole lot together. That is, do not 
completely model the head before 
making a start on the body. 

At a very early stage, make sure that 
the model will stand firmly. Place a 
sheet of glasspaper on a flat surface, face 
upwards, and rub the dog, on all fours, 

over it. 


The ash tray can be either pur- 
chased or home 
made. Instructions 


cs 
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on how to beat out 
a small copper ash 
tray have often 


been given. The 
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Fig. 2— Outline of animal in lin, squares 


Fig. 3—The first general shaping 
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dished lid of a Lyle’s Golden Syrup tin 
makes a foundation for an ash tray if 
small curved pieces are soldered on (Fig. 7) 

Ash trays can, of course, be purchased, 
in metal or plastic, 

The ash tray is held on the dog’s back 
by a metal peg that goes into a hole in the 
wood. This peg can be a threaded screw 
(as shown in the section drawing Fig. 4), 
which passes through a hole drilled in the 
centre of the ash tray and held with a nut 
tightly screwed against it below. Other 
methods will suggest themselves to the 
reader. If one has facilities for getting 
metal chromium, etc., plated, one can 
get a fairly cheap ash tray, drill a hole, 
insert a suitable peg and solder. The heat 
from the solder may destroy existing 
polish, but the whole job can be re- 
plated. 

The peg should be a good, though not 
tight fit in the hole in the dog’s back, so 
that the tray can easily be removed for 
emptying and cleaning. 

Finish 

The dog will probably look better if 
left in a natural wood finish with just a 
coat of plain varnish. As already 
mentioned, the model must stand firm. 
If it should overbalance easily, a wooden 
base can be made, as hinted in Fig. 6. 
This has four shallow holes made in it to 
take the dog’s feet. 

The tail is made separately, and is 
merely a small peg which goes into a hole 
drilled for it. It is best added after the 
tray has been fitted. 

Although the model is not painted, an 
exception might be made in the case of 
the nose tip, which is painted black. It is 
possible to put a small wooden ball or 
bead here to get a comic bulbous nose 
effect. A simple eye might be painted in. 

The best wood to use is soft pine, if 
available. 


Other details in construction 


What the radio constructor should know about 


TELEVISION AERIALS 


1TH an ordinary long- and 
medium-wave receiver almost 
any length of wire anywhere 


outside or indoors will give quite good 
reception, but with a television set mat- 
ters are very different, except for a few 
people very near the transmitters. The 
main requirement of a television aerial 
is that it should pick up as much of the 
transmitted signal as possible, yet not 
include too much interference. 

To fulfil these requirements the aerial 
is usually as high as possible, and its 
length is critical because it acts as a 
tuned circuit, and should resonate at the 
frequency of the transmitter. 


For Sound Reception 


Simple two- or three-valvers of 
suitable design are capable of receiving 
the sound part of the programme over 
quite long range, and experimenters 
anxious to try their luck in this direction 
will find the aerial system is not par- 
ticularly critical. 

It is, however, necessary that the 
aerial wire, which may be erected in the 
usual way, be short. Twenty feet should 
be looked upon as the maximum for the 
London transmitter, and fifteen feet for 
the Birmingham transmitter. The wire 
can be taken through the window and 
vertically up the side of the house, being 
held a few feet from the wall, if possible. 

For preference it should also be on the 
side of the house facing the transmitter. 
Where reception is good, quite satis- 
factory results can normally be obtained 
from such an aerial. 


Sound and Vision 


For best results, however, a special 
type of aerial is desirable, and _ this 
becomes practically essential for vision 
reception at any great distance from the 
transmitter. Such an aerial is usually of 
the type shown in Fig. 1. 

The aerial (which is the left-hand 
vertical section in the diagram) consists 
of two metal rods, clamped together at 
the middle, but insulated from each 
other at this point. Normally, these rods 
will total a length which resonates at 
half the wavelength of the transmitter. 

The London vision signal is transmitted 
on 45 megacycles, with the sound on 
41.5 megacycles. For the Birmingham 
transmitter, frequencies of 61.75 and 
58.25 megacycles are used, for vision and 
sound respectively. As both sound and 
vision have to be received on one aerial, 
the latter is usually of such a length as to 
come midway between the frequencies. 

Without going into the calculations, 
this gives 10ft. 4¢in. for London and 
7ft. 92in. for Birmingham. By using 
tubing of large diameter the band width 
of the aerial is increased, so that it can 
receive both vision and sound signals 
well. 

Aluminium tubing about 4in. to tin. 


in diameter is easily obtainable from 
some stores and it is possible to clamp 
two lengths of this together at the 
centre, together with a support at 
right-angles. Upper and lower sections 
of aerial will be the same length, and 
total the figures given. The inner ends 
will be an inch or so apart. 

As ultra-short waves travel only on 
the surface of metal, the tubes should for 
preference be polished and painted to 
prevent corrosion. 

The feeder consists of two leads, either 
in the form of co-axial cable or twin 
leads. One lead is connected to the 
lower end of the upper aerial tube; the 
second to the upper end of the lower 
aerial tube. 

The feeder should travel at right angles 
away from the tubes for a distance 


REFLECTOR 
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Fig. 2—A simplified 
form of dipole aerial 


Fig. I—An aerial 
with a reflector 


equivalent to at least {th wavelength of 
the transmitter, and this accounts for the 
aerial being on a projecting support. 
(Wavelengths are: London, vision: 6.66 
metres; sound: 7.2 metres. Birmingham, 
vision: 4.8 metres, and sound: 5.1 metres 
approximate (anticipated).) Fortunately, 
the measurements are not particularly 
critical, though excessive variations from 
them will cause reduction in efficiency. 


Adjusting Aerial Length 


Unless several tubes are cut it is not 
easy to alter the length of the aerial rods, 
though the possibility of having one tube 
slide on another in telescopic form 
should not be overlooked. 

Some manufacturers of television 
receivers intend an aerial of special 
dimensions to be used (for example, one 
giving optimum results on the vision 
frequency), but as a rule this is not 
particularly critical, except when the 
receiver is used at some considerable 
distance from the transmitter, or in an 
area where conditions are bad. In these 
circumstances a few experiments may be 
necessary with a home-made aerial before 
best results are obtained. 

So far, nothing has been said of the 
reflector in Fig. 1. In many cases this is 
omitted. Where used, it has two 
functions—to improve signal strength, 
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and reduce interference. It is a single 
metal rod, connected to nothing, and 
fixed vertically at a distance of } wave- 
length from the aerial. 

The whole array is erected so that if a 
line were drawn from transmitter to 
aerial, the reflector would come im- 
mediately behind the latter. If the exact 
direction is not known, the aerial can be 
turned round alittle and the effect noted. 

Such a reflector is usually only neces- 
sary when the receiver is along way from 
the transmitter, or used in an area where 
reception is bad. 


Reducing Interference 


The human ear is very tolerant of some 
measure of distortion, or occasional 
crackles, etc., but the same trouble in a 
vision set may ruin the picture by 
introducing blotches, etc. Even with a 
simple two-valver for sound reception 
the ignition of passing cars will be heard 
as a series of rapid clicks if the aerial is 
bad. 

To avoid this, the aerial should be as 
high and far from the road as possible. 
Proper feeder cable will not pick up any 
signals, including interference, so it is the 
position of the aerial itself which is 
important. 

If interference is bad, it may be 
alleviated by situating a reflector rod 
between aerial and the locality of the 
interference. In bad cases two or more 
reflectors may be situated in a semicircle 
round the aerial, so that the latter is 
screened in all directions but that facing 
the transmitter. Only when an attempt 
is made at reception outside the usual 
transmitter range is such treatment 
usually necessary. 


A Simplified Form of Dipole 


Aerials of the type described are 
termed dipoles, and it is possible to use 
two stout wires supported on suitable 
stand-off insulators secured to a wooden 
strip, as shown in Fig. 2. This is less 
effective than the proper aerial, but 
simple to construct and capable of quite 
good results. 

The method of arriving at the length 
of the wires has already been described. 
As before, the downleads must travel for 
at least {th wavelength horizontally 
before coming down to the receiver. 

The range at which satisfactory 
reception may be obtained depends 
largely on local conditions. Within a 
radius of 25 miles from a transmitter, 
good results should normally be obtain- 
able, and satisfactory results may also be 
possible up to 50 miles or so. 

The presence of high buildings, hills, 
etc., between transmitter and receiver 
will severely reduce the signal. On the 
other hand, satisfactory reception has 
been reported at ranges of some hun- 
dreds of miles, though this may only occur 
occasionally. It is impossible to prophecy 
results accurately. 


Preparation and distribution in connection with 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


TTENTION to the Xmas tree 
Aes falls to the lot of the home 

handyman so here are some hints 
on dealing with this very seasonable 
‘decoration. There are plenty of so-called 
Christmas trees on sale now and obtain- 
‘ing one will give no trouble. These ‘trees’ 
are usually small spruce fir tops. The 
true tree should be conical in shape and 
even the best are seldom this, but with a 
little trimming quite a good effect can 
be obtained. 


Shaping 

Temporarily fit the tree in something 
firm and clip the evergreen to as near the 
desired shape as possible. There will 
generally be some quite big pieces to cut 
off and these can be used to fill thin 


in is sharpened to a point and a small hole 
drilled in the main stem. Glue the point 
and insert in the hole, using fine wire if 
necessary to keep the outer part of the 
addition in correct position. 

To get the tree really in good form it 
should be bought early so there is time 
to work on it, and it can be kept fresh by 
putting the end in a bucket of water. 

To fix the tree for the room where it 
will be used, obtain a large flower pot if 
it is of medium size, but get a small barrel 
if the tree is really big. An apple barrel 
from the greengrocer’s will do well. 


Holding Framework : 
In both cases fill tightly with damp 


soil, and after inserting the bared end of ~ 


the stem which should belong and if 
possible go right to the bottom, prepare 
a small frame as shown which will go 
round the stem and just jam into the top 
of the pot or barrel. The last cross-piece, 


of course, is only fitted after the frame is 
in position. The pieces should go tightly 
round the tree, otherwise the effect of 
the frame is lost. Held thus, the tree will 
be very rigid. Complete the container 
with coloured fancy paper. 


Lighting 

The tree fixed, now come: the lights. 
Candles are effective, but a nuisance and 
dangerous. Sets of small electric bulbs 
are much better. They can be bought 
ready wired, but if you want to wire 
your own bulbs, this is done in parallel. 

Clear bulbs can be coloured by dipping 
in amyl acetate containing a little dye. 
This at once gives an even, transparent 
and pure colour. Any other kind of 
painting is useless as it simply shows up 
as black when the light is on. 

Decorations are still expensive and 


WIRING 
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» DECORATIONS 


while it is good to buy some, quite a 
number can be readily home produced. 
A big star for the top, for instance, is 
easily made from a star cut from card 
covered with silver paper. A number of 
smaller stars hanging about the tree look 
well and should be in various colours. 


Bottle Tops 


Milk bottle tops covered with coloured 
paper make good decorations; while 
silver paper cut into narrow strips and 
held by elastic bands look well. A lot can 
be done, too, with strips of vividly 
coloured cellophane, and also baby 
ribbon. 

Fir-cones brightly painted make an 
excellent and cheap decoration and quite 
a number should be used. The colours 
should be of the light, bright variety, 
i.e. yellows, reds, etc. Silver and gilt, of 
course, are very effective as they catch 
and reflect the light. Small Chinese 
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lanterns—alight or otherwise— look 
well and are very easily made from 
transparent paper. Quaint figures 
mounted, as ‘Sunny Jim’ from ‘Force’, 
give a bright appearance, but must not 
be too big. 

Dabs of whitewash or white distemper 
along the boughs looks like snow, as do 
tufts of cotton wool. The latter is 
particularly effective and a few pence- 
worth goes quite a long way. 


Safety Measures 


Play for safety with Christmas trees, 
especially if using candles, and have handy 
a bucket of water with one or two large 


HOLD TREE FIR 


damp cloths. For one never knows what 
might happen. 

Perhaps you will be giving all the 
family presents out from the tree— 
which really is a good idea even if it has 
to be later on in the day. The big articles 
can be placed around the base, and this 
is where a fair-sized pot or tub for 
holding comes in useful. The smaller 
things can be hung on the boughs if you 
ensure that those in question are strong 
enough for the particular weight. 

Attach either with fine wire or fine 
string that can be easily cut. It is annoy- 
ing when presents will not come off and 
the instinctive desire to give a sharp pull 
may produce disastrous results. In any 
case, quite simple knots have a knack of 
tightening up when tugged. 


Distribution 


For giving out the presents there 
should be two persons. This makes the 
proceedings go better for one can 
announce the present and the other cut 
it down and hand it to the recipient. 
Two persons working together like this 
can give a really ‘official’ slant to the 
occasion. It makes a grand opportunity 
too for a lot of humour if the two are 
spontaneous ‘gaggers’. 

It is best to make the Christmas tree 
part of the evening a localized event, 
and then clearing everything up to get 
on with the games or whatever the rest 
of the programme is. The tree, of 
course, remains as a room decoration. 
Making ‘the tree’ a special and definite 
item of the evening always ensures it 
being more appreciated. It adds more 
interest to the programme and a definite 
time should be announced for it before- 
hand to keep excitement and anticipation 
high. 


Deal with the household fire ashes by making 


A CINDER SIFTER BOX 


HERE is really no need to make the 
complete contrivance shown here 


for sifting cinders in the ordinary 
way. All one requires is just the sifter 
pan itself, the cinders being put on the 
mesh at the bottom of the pan. This pan 
is shaken over a dust bin to get rid of the 
ash and dust. 

The suggestion given here, however, is 
much to be preferred, as it prevents 
dust flying about while sifting is going on. 
A cradle or stand is made upon which the 
sifter rests and is pushed backwards and 
forwards on a pair of runners. The ashes 
and dust not wanted drop through into 
the box, and when all the cinders are 
sifted, the cradle can be lifted and tilted 
so the ash inside slides down to the 
front, out through the opening and so 
into the dust bin. 


Dustproof 


It will be noted that we have included 
a lid for the sifter. This again prevents 


dust from rising during operations, but, 
of course, the lid may be omitted if 
desired, although it allows the sifting to 
be done indoors. 

The whole contrivance can easily be 
made up from box wood if this can be 
found or got Zin. to din. thick. The box 
or boxes should be carefully taken 
apart and the nails removed and 
straightened for renailing when making 
the sifter and cradle. If the box is 


somewhere near the 
sizes suggested here, 
then there need be no 
further cutting down 
and the cradle part can 
be made to correspond 
with the sizes of the 
box or sifter. 


The Sifter 

Commence by 
making the sifter, as Fig. 
1 shows. It consists of 
a box-like frame form- 
ed of two sides (A) 
12ins. by 3ins., two ends (B) about Yins. by 
3ins. and an under frame made up of four 
parts (D) and (E) to the exact size of the 
box, that is 12ins. by 10ins. To the under- 
side of the frame is nailed a piece of wire 
netting of small mesh. Then, over this, is 
secured the frame by nailing into the 
edges of the box. This frame strengthens 
the mesh netting by gripping it between 
the two wood layers. 


A Handle 


A handle should be fitted as shown at 
one end of the sifter. This is;about 8ins. 


Fig. |—Sifter constructional details 


long, shaped and rounded at the end to 
suit the hand. A tenon is formed also at 
the square end, as in the enlarged detail 
in Fig. 1, a corresponding mortise cut to 
fit it being made centrally in the end of 
the sifter box. Two small angle blocks 
can be nailed on each side of the handle 
to strengthen it. If a lid is made for the 
sifter then it can take the form shown, 
two Sin. boards as (F) being butted 
together and held by cross battens (G) 
nailed on underneath. 


The Holder Box 

The box to take the dust underneath 
the sifter is made as the diagram Fig. 2 
shows. There are two sides (H) 18ins. by 
Sins., one end (I) about 10ins. by 5Sins., 


one bar (J) cut from stuff about 2ins. wide 
to the full width of the box. This bar (J) 
should be let into the sidés (H) to come 
flush with the edges of them, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 2. 

Care should be taken in making the 
box, and cutting the various pieces, to 
see that its overall width is tin. or so 
more than the full width of the sifter 
pan. Thus when the upper sides (L) are 
fixed to the box, the pan will have 
ample clearance each side for free 
movement backwards and forwards, 

The floor of the box may be formed 
from three or more pieces of stuff cut the 
full width of the framing and nailed to the 
underside, as seen in Fig. 2. 


The Outside Stand 


The formation of the cradle to be 
built round the box is shown in Fig. 3, 
and the first parts to cut and nail on will 
be the two upper flange rails (L). These 
are 3ins. or so wide and lap down on to 
the box top about fin. to allow for 
secure nailing thereto. Round off the 


front corners of the rails as shown and 
make smooth. 


Then cut and fix the 


Fig. 3—The stand portion and box 


back rail (M) full width of box and side 
rails and nail this securely to the box. 

Two back legs (N) are next marked 
and cut about 2in. side. These are 
again nailed to the sides of the box. The 
two front legs slope to take the weight 
of the box towards the front. Each leg is 
104in. long, allowing for cutting the 
ends to an angle to fit along on the 
‘underside of rail (L) and to the floor. 

All the woodwork may be painted or 
the whole thing simply creosoted to 
preserve the wood in case it is kept 
outside in the rain or damp. 

Make the whole thing strong and rigid 
because it will probably come in for some 
rough handling during its use. _— See all 
nails or screws are secure in place. 


Have you got your copy of Hobbies 1950 Handbook? 
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Patterns on page 191 for shapes in wood or plastic of these 


BROOCHES AND PENDANTS 


y 


Ks) 


N the inside back cover we 

provide full-size patterns pri- 

marily intended for making novel 
brooches and buttons, etc., in wood or 
sheet plastic. We say primarily, since the 
designs can be used in many different 
ways. Suitably enlarged, they may be 
used for decorating all manner of 
handicraft projects—boxes, book ends, 
firescreens, lampshades and so forth, 
either as designs painted on or as 
overlays cut in thin material and 
mounted. 

If the brooch is to be painted in 
enamels afterwards, plywood can be 
used, but in certain cases, as for example 
in the sea-horse (A) this would look well 
if made in some dark wood and left in 
self-colour after a good polishing. 


Patterns and Pins 


If the patterns are required for 
brooches, a pin must be fitted. Cut a 
slot in the back, making this rather 
rough and jagged, and insert a safety pin, 
as shown in Fig. 3. Fill up the hole with 
plastic wood (Fig. 4). A better job is 
made by using a proper brooch pin 
(Fig. 7). It is also possible to obtain 
special brooch backs of the type illus- 
trated in Fig. 1. These have a metal base 
to which the brooch itself, whether of 
wood or plastic sheet, may be cemented. 

If using such backs, it is as well to 
make a brooch mounting board of the 
type shown in Fig. 2. This is merely a 
small block of wood with a slot large 
enough to take the pin, leaving the flat 
part of the brooch in contact with the 
block. In this way the cementing of 
brooch to base may be done under 
pressure and a reliable job made. 


Brooch Mounting 


We have purposely not yet mentioned 
any special thickness for the wood or 
plastic sheet, as this will depend on the 
type of brooch being made. If the 
brooch is to be mounted on a metal 
brooch-back, quite thin material can be 
used, but thicker material must be used 
ifa pin is being let in, as in Fig. 3. 

It is assumed that, normally, the 


designs will be cut out flat, with a 
rounding over of edges, but it is possible 
to cut them out of wood quite in. thick 
and then do some modelling with a 
pen-knife. For example, the tortoise 
(G on the pattern sheet) can have quite 
a domed shell. 

These designs can also be used as 
pendants. In this case it is necessary to 
provide a ring for them to hang by, and 
this is best done by forming this in the 
material itself, as shown in Fig. 5. 


For Pendants 


Naturally the wood must be reasonably 
thick and of good quality hardwood. It is 
no use trying to do this in material of 
firewood quality. The hole is first 
drilled with a twist drill whilst the wood 
is comparatively thick and the shaping 
afterwards done with a penknife and 
file. It is best to make the ring first, to 
make sure you have this correct before 
getting on with the rest of the shaping 
and decorating. 

Note particularly that if this is to be 
done, sufficient material must be left on 
the pattern. This is indicated in (B) on 
the pattern sheet. 

It is possible, of course, to insert a 
metal ring (at right angles) through a 
hole drilled through the face of the 
material. There is a tendency, however, 
for a pendant to turn instead of lying 
flat, if this is done. Especially with some 
plastics, it may be possible to insert 
metal rings, or horseshoe-shaped pieces 
of wire into the thickness of the 
material, so that the ring lies flat with the 
surface of the material. This is shown on 
the two figures that decoratively head 
this article. 


The Figure Work 


Let us consider the patterns separately. 
We have already mentioned that the 
sea-horse (A) can be cut in a dark wood 
and left self-colour. It is best to cut 
round an outline as at (Fig. 6) and then, 
putting the piece in a small vice, saw 
(with a tenon saw) and file cut the 
notches around the edge. As with many 
of the other patterns, small glass beads 
can be used for the eyes. 

The bird (B) is quite conventionalised 
and can be in any colour you fancy, or, 
better, a colour to match the dress or 
coat on which it will be worn. You 
could, for example make it a very light 
blue-grey with dabs of white on the 
breast. The eye (if a bead is not used) 
could be dull red with a black dot. The 
beak is yellow. 


Fish and Kingfisher 

The fish would look nice if cut in a 
piece of green plastic sheet (C). The 
markings can be painted on, but keep 
them simple. It is possible to engrave 
them on, using a veining tool or some- 
thing similar. 

The kingfisher (D) calls for some nice 
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colouring, since its brilliant colouring 
makes it easily recognisible. At any 
public library you can get a book which 
will show a kingfisher in full colours. 
Ask the assistant. The upper parts are 
bright blue with a greenish sheen to the 
wings. The neck and face are white. 
The beak is black. Our pattern, by the 
way, Shows a young bird just learning to 
dive. : 

As regards the tortoise, everyone 
knows the colour of tortoiseshell, but it 
may be remarked that, for a novelty, one 
can have a bright blue tortoise if one feels 
so inclined. But a nice piece of golden- 
brown wood left self-colour after being 
polished would be a good idea. 

It is possible to cut this tortoise in two 
parts. The first should be the all-over 
shape, cut fairly thin. The second 
should be the circular shell part, cut 
thicker, and, as already hinted, modelled. 
The two parts are then glued together. 


Tyrolean 


The two figures—the pompadour 
lady (E) and the Tyrolese lad (F) will, as 
already hinted, be not only useful for 
making brooches and pendants, but can 
be used (if enlarged) for decorating all 
manner of handicraft projects. Do not 
attempt to paint in the facial features 
(except the man’s moustache) as the 
scale is far too small. The lady could 
have a pink skirt and hat, with a black 
bodice and light blue overskirt. The 
blouse is white and so is the hair (wig). 

The Tyrolese lad can be quite gaily 
painted, say, with an orange-red shirt 
and stockings and blue shorts, hat, 
braces and boots. 

The small pattern (H) is not intended 
to be cut out but serves to show how one 
can design wooden buttons (using 
button blanks obtainable from dress- 
makers) and painting in peasant-art 
style. 


AN EXHIBITION 
AT SHEFFIELD 


Readers who live in Sheffield 
and the district around should 
make a point of visiting an in- 
teresting exhibition to be held 
on the last three days of the 
year—Dec. 29th, 30th and 31st. 
A number of cash prizes will be 
awarded as well as cups and 
trophies. The Exhibition is or- 
ganised by the Sheffield Society 
of Aeromodellers and is being 
held at the Central Technical 
School, Leopold Street. Further 
details are obtainable from 
Hobbies Sheffield Branch at 4 
St. Paul’s Parade. 


Make a weather proof and attractive roof by undertaking 


BIRDHOUSE THATCHING 


INTER is the time when birds 
need food to be put out for 
them. Not to mention water 


in periods of frost when the usual 
puddles, gutters and ponds present 
nothing but a hard surface of ice. 

The best way to offer these necessities 
is by the means of birdhouses placed in 
sheltered positions about your garden. 
It is the most interesting way, too, for 
here you can watch your visitors 
enjoying their meals—say, from some 
window or other place where you will 
not disturb them. With birdhouses, too, 
it is far more easy to keep an eye on the 
food supply and see an adequate amount 
is always to hand than if crumbs and 
pieces of bread are just thrown out on 
the ground. 

Designs for birdhouses have often been 
given in these pages, but here is a novel 
way of completing the roofs. The idea 
can be worked in with almost any type of 
house, making even the most simple look 
a well-finished article. 


Simple Thatching 


As will be seen by the sketch the 
principle is like the thatching that you 
see on hay'and corn ricks when in the 
country. This is how it is done. 

The material used for the thatch is 
ordinary long grass or hay (straw is too 
stiff), with the binding a length of twine. 
First then, get a considerable amount of 
hay or grass collected, because the work 
—if tight—takes rather more than might 
at first be supposed. Also have a fair 
amount of twine to hand. 

Whatever sort of birdhouse you are 
making, for this roof finish there must be 
three strips of wood as (A) going the 


_These should be of 


whole distance from end-piece to end- 
piece. These should not be less than 
din. wide. 

Now take three lengths of the twine 
and secure one to the end of each strip 
with a firm knot (B). To make the 
fastening safer still it 
is good to run one A 
or two pins through 
the twine into the 
wood. 

Bands of hay are 
now prepared as (C). 


more or less equal 
thickness. It does 
not matter being the 
same length for the 


moment providing 
that when they are 
doubled they are 


slightly longer than 
the slope of the roof. 
The hay in the bands 
should have the 
individual stalks 
lying parallel and the 
best way to effect 
this is actually to 
comb the wads with one of those very 
wide- toothed combs used for animals. 

Holding the length of hay in one hand 
by its end and against something flat, the 
comb is gently drawn down it. This 
brings the separate pieces in line with 
one another and pulls away any broken 
and uneven bits. 

Being satisfied that the band or tuft of 
hay is as you want it, bend the length in 
the middle as shown and lay on the roof 
strips. One point to note is that about 
2ins. must be made to protrude from the 
top as (E). This is to meet the thatch 


Prize Models 


HE realistic old-time round- 

about model with its galloping 
horses was the work of three years for 
Mr. W. C. Hellard of The Terrace, 
Penryn, Cornwall. It is fitted with 
light and sound, driven by a gramo- 
phone motor and won first prize at 
the Falmouth Model Exhibition, 


HE above attractive I4in. model 
of The Revenge was made from 
our design (No. 235 Special) by 
Mr. T. Wright, 20 Sinclair Avenue, 
Banbury, and won a prize for him at 
the local Crafts Festival. Having 
obtained such a success with his first 
model, he is now building the Stage 
Coach to enter as next year’s effort. 
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from the other side, so a fair amount 
must stick out from the eaves at the 
lower edge so that when trimming has 
been carried out there is about an inch 
over-hang. 

The band in position, the twine is 


taken over as shown, then down under 
the strip and back to the top again. Do 
this at each strip with the three lengths 
of twine. Make things as tight as possible 
to start with, but a final tightening up is 
effected later. 

Having got piece of hay No. 1 in 
position, take a second length and 
laying it alongside repeat the procedure. 
That is, take the twines over and down 
under the strips once more. Push length 
of hay No. 2 up to, and in fairly tight 
contact with, length No. 1, and then 
proceed with length No. 3, and so on till 
the roof is covered.. The twines are now 
finally tightened up, a button hook 
being useful in doing this. Starting at 
one end give each loop of twine a gentle 
pull, carrying the slack forward a section 
at atime till the end is reached. Here the 
length is firmly fastened, a pin or two 
again making all secure. 


A Neat Finish 

As first put on the ends down at the 
eaves will be ragged and uneven so these 
are trimmed with a sharp pair of scissors. 
The top ends (E) should lie together as 
indicated, but if on account of the 
quality of the grass they do not, a neat 
finish can be obtained by slipping in a 
thin piece of wood, tin or even card 
between the two halves. If quite thin 
this will not be noticeable and will give a 
firm rigid ‘ridge’. 

If correctly carried out, thatching of 
this type is a good solid job giving as 
much strength to the final roof as if wood 
had solely been used. It is also quite 
waterproof, keeping out the rain which 
adds considerably to the comfort of the 
little inhabitants. 
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How to use the camera to obtain attractive 


CHRISTMAS STUDIES 


URING the winter there is, 
[Dericreunaely, a falling off of 

camera enthusiasm with a very 
large majority of amateurs, and often as 
soon as that last spool is exhausted the 
camera is just ‘put away’. There are, of 
course, various reasons for this apparent 
disinterestedness in the hobby. Many 
folks find their spare time fully taken up 
with work on the negatives made during 
the summer time. Others are fully 
occupied with important studies which 


fall due for attention in the winter 
months. And there is always a very 
great number who, although possessing 
really good apparatus, only do photo- 
graphy when on holidays or on special 
occasions. 

It is, however, good to note that 
despite these and many other reasons 
there is always something in the nature 
of a reawakening of interest in quite a 
number of keen and semi-keen amateurs 
at this time of festivity and holiday- 
making. Christmastime and, in fact, the 
months of December and January 
bring into our lives happenings that are 
incident to this season of the year and 
which are very definitely good subjects 
for the camera. Proof of this is the 
remark which is so often heard ‘What a 
pity there was not a camera handy’. 


Suitable Subjects 


There are, indeed, all sorts of things. 
The preparations beforehand; the deco- 
rations with holly and evergreen; the 
arrival of friends; opening the parcels; 
the children’s new dresses and the games 
and fun during the evenings. These area 
few of the simple items which occur 
indoors and it is easy enough to add quite 
a number of seasonal outdoor subjects, 
such as scenes in the shopping area 
before-hand; christmas crowds at the 
station; breaking-up day at school; 
Christmas morning outside the church. 


- And it might be that a fall of snow 


sometime during the holiday will give 
that almost unique opportunity of a few 
exposures typifying a White Christmas. 

Well, there are a few suggestions and 
they should be sufficient to bring to the 


This Jigsaw Party picture was obtained with H.P.3 film, 
F.8 stop, % sec. exposure, 250 watt lamp supplementary to 
ordinary 120 watt light, distance l0ft. from camera. 


mind of every reader others with a more 
personal and individual atmosphere and 
to create the determination to get a 
spool of film at once and to have the 
camera ready for a few shots. 


Indoor Pictures 


How should one set about taking such 
shots indoors when the house is full of 
friends and probably some game is in 
progress? This query is purposely 
mentioned and the author hopes to 
answer it in such a way as to be of 
service both to the photo- 
grapher and to his friends. 

Indoor shots will re- 
quire some extra lighting 
and for thisa few yards 
of extra flex may also be 
necessary. It will be 
very advisable to measure 
the distances from the 
wall plug to where the 
camera is likely to be in 
operation. Also the 
length between the 
camera and the folks who 
are to figure in the photo- 
graphs. Will it be 
necessary to move any 
article of furniture? If 
these and similar preliminary arrange- 
ments can be noted well beforehand 
much annoyance can be avoided as well 
as waste of time. 

The great point about 
photography in the home is 
to do everything possible to 
make the occasion part of 
the fun of the evening and to 
get friends to enjoy par- 
ticipating. To this end, do 
not spoil the show by being 
too serious yourself, but do 
try to have everything 
ready. Then the three or 
four shots need only take a 
few minutes. 


Lighting 

The light is naturally the 
most important item and it 
is best to supplement the 
ordinary room lighting by 
using a movable lamp with 
a bulb of, say, 250 watts. 
This should be fitted with 
a handy switch for quickly 
working on and off as re- 
quired. A softer effect 
seems to result from the use of the pearl 
type of bulb—an effect which is very 
desirable in all artificial light photo- 
graphs. 

With a fast film such as H.P.3 and a 
fairly large aperture as F8, an exposure 
of 1/10th should be about right. This, 
however, must be gauged by the sur- 
roundings and furnishings of the room. 
If these are dark and heavy, giving 
practically no reflection, then the 
exposure time must be correspondingly 
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increased. As it is practically impossible 
to give an exact timing for such work it 
is the usual custom to vary the times 
somewhat to be sure of getting accuracy 
in some. If you have any records of 
similar shots then, obviously, the right 
thing to do is to turn them out and make 
use of that experience. 


For Close-ups 


For ‘close-up’ subjects care must be 
taken to avoid too much glare from the 
light. It is not only very uncomfortable 
for the individuals but the result is 
likely to be very ‘sooty and white- 
washy’. This can be remedied by the use 
of a screen of white muslin held between 
the light and the person or by throwing 
the full glare of the light on to a sheet of 
white paper placed a yard or so from the 
victim and to the side. 

A few evenings ago a very interesting 
and exciting game was found and it 
should prove a jolly quarter of an hour 
in many homes this Christmas. Four or 
five persons are gathered round a table 
on which a fairly easy Jig-saw puzzle has 
been spilled. The actual picture is 
placed in a position available to all 
competitors and they have to make up 
the complete picture. As each person 
places a piece in position they shout 
‘Piece’ and the judge records this against 
their name. The game is won by the 


The type of informal picture to get 


person who has successfully placed the 
highest number of pieces. 

Where the entertainment is ambitious 
enough to include a small sketch or a 
play with characters dressed to their 
parts, obviously there will be ample 
opportunities for some first-class camera 
studies. It is very important when 
taking any such subject where acting 
plays such a prominent feature that the 
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The craftsman will find it worth while to make for himself 


A DRAWING BOARD 


DRAWING board is a practical 
Aree for almost every reader 

of Hobbies, so many of the draw- 
ings requiring to be enlarged or repro- 
duced full size. Without such a board 
drawings becomes a difficult job, and 
something of a bore. Apart from 
drawing, a flat board has a multitude of 
uses for other work, modelling, for 
example. 

Nowadays a good board of reasonable 
size is quite an expensive article, so if the 
reader can buy, or better still possesses, 
a few feet of suitable wood he can make 
good use of it by following the instruc- 
tions contained in this article. 


Wood and Size 


The best wood to employ for the board 
is a soft pine, but failing that a good 
quality deal, free from knots and shakes, 
makes a good substitute. A useful 
thickness is anything from gin. to Zin. 
and a tongued and grooved edging is 
desirable. Selected pieces of matchboard- 
ing would serve nicely, if used with 
the beaded edges underneath, and if 
secondhand, all the better, as it is likely 
to be well seasoned. 

A drawing board, which will not 
shrink or warp in variations of weather, 
is necessary, so some care must be taken 
in its construction. Firstly the size must 
be decided on, and here a choice lies 


Fig. |—Marking the end for trim 


between two of the standard sizes of 
professional boards. These are 16ins. by 
23ins., and 23ins. by 31ins. 

For all practical purposes the larger 
size is to be preferred, especially for 
draughtsmanship, but if the necessary 
quantity of wood is not available then 
the smaller size must do. However, the 


smaller size is not 
to be despised, 
it is of useful 
dimensions. 

Having select- 
ed the lengths 
of board, and 
thrown out all 
pieces with knots 
place enough together to make a board 
of the chosen dimensions, allowing a 
little extra in length for subsequent 
trimming. Near one end, on the under- 
side, lightly nail a strip of wood across, 
as in Fig. 1, to keep the boards together. 
A T square will now be wanted. This is 
laid near the opposite end and a pencil 
line drawn across as near to the edge of 
the board as convenient. Subsequent 
trimming of the end will be on this line. 

At about 1in. from the pencil line for 
the smaller board, or 2ins. for the larger 
one, draw with the aid of the T square a 
second pencil line across (see Fig. 1). 
This line is a guide to fixing the left side 
bottom across, which with its opposite 
number, will keep the board together. 

At Fig. 2 an underside view of the 
board is given, showing the position of 
these battens. and how they are fixed. 
They are cut about 2ins. wide and the full 
width of the board, from similar thick- 
ness wood to that employed for the 
board itself. 


Back Battens 


The battens are, however, not merely 
nailed or screwed across, but are care- 
fully screwed through slots, so that room 
is allowed for any slight expansion or 
contraction due to the changes of 
weather. At only one of the boards is an 
ordinary screw hole employed, that near 
or at the centre; the rest are screwed 
through the slots. 
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Fig. 2—Back view showing slotted battens 


Place the batten across and mark 
carefully exactly where the central screw 
hole and the remaining screw slots are to 
come. The right length of screws is 
important, and should be the combined 
thickness of board and batten, less tin. 

For example, using 8in. wood for both, 
then tin. screws will be about right. 
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Bore the holes for the screws large 
enough to allow them to be pushed 
through with the fingers, and well 
countersink them. For the slots, bore 
and countersink a pair of holes 4in. apart, 
as at (A) Fig. 3, and cut the holes to form 
the slot, as at (B). 


Allowing Expansion 


Now lay the batten across the board, 
touching the guide line drawn. Fix the 
centre screw first, press the boards well 
together, (no glue) and drive the screws 
through the slots. The holes in the board 
for these screws should be made with a 
bradawl of a suitable size to allow the 
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Birmingham Branch Loss | 


Readers who use the Bull Ring 
Branch of Hobbies Ltd. at Birming- 
ham _ will recall the courtesy and 
helpful service they always received 
from the efficient Manageress there. 
They will learn with regret that 
that lady, Mrs. B. A. Redstone, 
died recently at Acocks Green after 
a short illness. Her service with 
Hobbies Ltd. had gone back prior to 
the 1914/18 war, and her enthusiasm 
and lively interest in Hobbies had 
been maintained throughout all the 
years of her service. 
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threads to cut their way in. The left end 
of the board can then be trimmed off to 
the pencil line with a saw. Take care to 
saw accurately on the line. 

The spare strip of wood, previously 
driven in across the opposite end can 
now be wrenched off, and the second 
batten and trimming off line put on as 
before. The whole should now be firm 
and the ends at true right-angles to the 
sides. Important this when subsequently 
using the T square, etc., for drawing. 
Glasspaper the ends of the board, and 
rub off all the sharp corner angles. The 
surface of the board should then be made 
quite smooth for working on. 


Necessary Drawing Instruments 


For drawing purposes, a T square and 
set square of 45 degrees and 60 degrees 
(or 30 degrees) should be provided. 


“These are much better bought than made 


Fig. 3—Making the screw slots 


and are quite reasonable. A compass 
will be necessary in most cases, and with 
those already mentioned, provide most 
of the equipment necessary. 

Keep a sheet of stout cardboard handy 
to cover the board for modelling 
purposes, or for such jobs as cutting and 
trimming paper and materials on. 
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There’s something very amusing in watching 


WADDLING WILFRED 


ANY readers must have seen 
[Merc quaint figures such as here 
illustrated, which, when placed on 
a slope, waddle down in a most amusing 
fashion. They will probably have 
wanted to make similar models. It is not 
at all difficult if trouble is taken to 
understand the principle on which they 
work. Any odd scraps of material may be 
used. It is hardly possible to give 
definite dimensions for every part, as 
readers will be using, as just suggested, 
all sorts of scraps. 
The main bodies in every case are 
most conveniently made from cardboard 


tube (postal tube). This can be cut in 
lengths with a fret or tenon saw on a 
bench hook. Tube of about 1}ins. to 
2ins. is about right, though the model can 
be made practically any size. 

' The legs are made of thin dowel— 
say, fin. diameter or not much more in 
the case of the smaller models. The feet 
are made of soft wood carved with a 
penknife to the shape and proportion 
shown. Note the angle at which the legs 
enter the feet. 


Wire Axle 


The axle at the top is just a stiff piece 
of wire. The holes in the tops of the legs 
are drilled at a slight slant so that when 
assembled, the legs are splayed out a 
little, so that they do not knock one 
against the other. By means of beads, the 
legs are kept spaced out nicely. 

As it is rather difficult to bore small 
holes in fine dowel, it is possible to use 
flat metal strip, such as that sold for 
Juneero outfits, for the legs, though in 


this case it will not be so easy to fit the 
feet on. 

It is of utmost importance to bear in 
mind that the centre of gravity of the 
tube must be well below the axle. For 
this reason it may be necessary to fit a 
strip of lead all round the bottom. This 
is specially important when subsequent 
decorations (big noses, etc.) alter the 
balance. 

When placed on a slope, the cylinder 
of the model naturally swings like a 
plumb bob, so as to right itself, and as it 
does so, it knocks against one of the legs. 
Owing to the curvature at the foot, one 
leg is pushed forward. This again alters 


the balance. The cylinder swings again, 
to right itself, and in doing so, knocks the 
other leg. So the process goes on. 
Remember, then, that if the bottom is 
not heavier than the top, the toy cannot 
possibly work, and if your model refuses 
to act properly, do not blame the 
instructions, but check up this vital 
point. 

Having got the basic model to work, 
the interesting job of decorating can be 


done. The top, of course, is covered in. 
Were it not for the difficulty of inserting 
the axle in such a case, a canister with a 
closed top (or bottom) could be used in 
the first place. 


Hats and Features 


The top of the cylinder forms the top 
of the hat, the rim of the ‘straw’ hat 
shown being just a ring of cardboard 
fitted on in a tight fit. The chef’s hat can 
be of paper or of cloth. The Dutchman’s 
fur hat can be a scrap of actual fur if 
available, and the same applies to the 
monkey’s hair. 

Ears are usually painted on, though in 
the case of the monkey, these can be 
made separately of thin card or leather 
and stuck on. Noses can sometimes be 
painted on, and at other times, modelled. 
A cork makes a good basis. This is used 
without alteration in the middle figure of 
the bottom line. The Dutchman’s 
prominent nose can be basically a cork 
plus plastic wood, or carved from a 
piece of balsa-wood. 


Decorations 


In decorating, one can start off by 
pasting plain paper round the cylinders 
and then using poster paints (with, 


perhaps, a final coat of varnish to stop 
them getting soiled too easily) or they 
can be given a coat of size (thin glue) and 
when quite dry, painted with enamels. 
The smoothness and the slant of the 
slope down which the figures waddle, is 
best found by experience. It looks very 
amusing to have several of these figures 
waddling down a slope. They look very 
much like those giant continental carnival 
figures one sees on newsreel films. 


Christmas Studies—(Continued from page 185) 


actor or actress should be impressed not 
to spoil the effect by any suggestion of 
posing for a photograph. Even the 
dressing up for and playing a charade 
make a very good substitute for a play 
and, therefore, a good subject for an 
exposure or two. 

Should it be that this Christmas you 
intend to do some work of this type for 
the first time, do be persuaded to make 
a permanent record of all the data 
relating to each exposure. Note the 


make of film, the stop used and the time 
given, the strength of the light and the 
distance from camera to the nearest 
person; what developer and how long 
the film was left in it. Put this record 
somewhere where it can be quickly 
found for future use. The information so 
gleaned is really invaluable and will 
prevent errors and spoiled films. 

In finishing this article we would 
impress on all amateurs the necessity for 
aiming to get some results that are 
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artistic and not merely records of a few 
moments fun. If a little care is taken in 
placing the folks, and the removal of any 
piece of furniture that happens to be too 
obtrusive, the result will be found to 
give much greater satisfaction to all 
concerned. 

The care and attention which is given 
beforehand is more than repaid by the 
improved results, and pictures which 
are worth preserving in the family’album, 
for reference in after years. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMEN TS 


See approvals from 10 a penny. 
Send 24d. Albums | free.—Day, 
73 Thornton Gate, Cleveleys, Blackpool. 


PERSONS required to fill vacancies in 
our outwork department. Write— 
Dept. 11, Empire Co., 117 Nottingham 
Road, Loughborough. 


yA UROY ALS Three a penny. First 18 
stamps free. S.A.E.—Jeffreys, 2 
‘Bay View, Craigavon, Port Talbot. 


Pe as you earn,- with our waxcraft 
and Perspex construction kits, com- 
pendiums. Cement, polish, brooch 
‘bases, pins, wax, tools, Perspex, etc., 
available. Catalogue, 6d.—Plastics Home 
Products, 18 St. Mary’s Road, London, 
N.9. 
pee offcuts, gin., 4in., ideal 
for toy, model making and handi- 
crafts, in 5/- parcels, plus 1/3 carriage. 
Exceptional value. Send P.O. to— 
‘Baker, 700 Bradford Rd., Oakenshaw, 
Bradford, Yorks. 


| Bisecaa ond delight—my world- 
famous Oxford approvals. Generous 
discount and free packet with each 
selection. Postage _ please. —Frank 
Kennedy, 37 Juxon St., Oxford. 


TAMPS FREE!! Twenty unused 
(23d.).—G. H. Barnett, Limington, 
Somerset. 


ele ~ Weddings, — Pic- 
torials, to approval applicants.— 
Brookes, 51 Broad-Ing Crescent, Kendal. 


E Taller. Quickly! Safely!  Pri- 

vately / No appliances—no tablets— 
no dieting. Details, 6d. stamp.— 
Malcolm Ross, Height Specialist, BCM/ 
HYTE, London, W.C.1. 


ODELS. You can make lasting 

stone-hard models with Sankey’s 
Pyruma Plastic Cement. Supplied in 
tins by Ironmongers, Hardwaremen and 
Builders’ Merchants. Ask for instruction 
leaflet. 


50 DIFFERENT early stamps, 6d. 
Please ask for |4d. approvals.— 
‘Cogman, Potter Heigham, Gt. Yarmouth, 
ONELY? Join Friendship Circle. 
Details, 7$d.—Secretary, 34 Honey- 
well Road, London, S.W.11. 
OLENOIDS, 6 volts, to operate your 
Compur shutter, synchronised flash 
any speed, also for operating mechanical 
models, etc. Price 12/6 complete with 
data.—A. Barrett, F.R.P.S., 26 Gap Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W.19. 
OME Movies, 9°5 film library. Pro- 
jectors, films, in great variety. Sale 
cheap, stamp lists.—Wayland, 223 
Longley Road, Tooting, S.W.17. 
Se free—Queen Victoria packet 
including old Colonials, free to ap- 
proval applicants.—Robert J. Peck, 7A 
Kemp Road, Bournemouth, Hants. 
OYMAKING ! Exquisite illustrated 
instruction book for making 36 
unique toys, directory of supplies, in- 
cluding exclusive buyers’ list, 6/6.— 
King’s, 31 Northfield Avenue, Ealing, 
W.13. . 


Ee stamps—six airmails value 1/2 
offered to collectors who request 
approvals and enclose postage.— 
Woolcock (HA), Brampton, Cumber- 
land. 
50 FOREIGN and 25 Empire stamps 
(all different), free to genuine 
approval applicants enclosing 24d. 
stamp.—Howard, 220 Charter Avenue, 
Coventry. 
ASTING moulds for lead soldiers, 
Indians and cowboys, animals and 
novelties. Sample mould, 4/-. | Cata- 
logue, 6d.—G, F. Rhead, Thurston End, 
Hawkedon, Bury St. Edmunds. 
MERICAN magazines! One year’s 
subscription, Popular Mechanics, 
32/-; Popular Homecrafts, 21/6; Profi- 
table Hobbies, 32/-, etc.—Send stamp for 
big lists—Herga Ltd., 351 Waverley 
House, Hastings. ; 
ONELY? Then write Secretary 
UCG7 eo B-Bs Hay, Sts Braughing, 
Herts. Genuine, Est. 1905, 


RANSFERS for decorating toys, 

trays, furniture, fancy goods. List and 
samples free. Flowers, pixies, dogs, 
nursery rhymes.—H. Axon Harrison, 
Jersey. 


RESSED Metal Wheels. 13ins.—1/3; 

2ins.—1/9 per dozen. Or in stove- 
enamel finish red, green or blue at 6d. 
per dozen extra. Tax included. Post 
paid.—The Joyden Toy Co., 193 Chase 
Side, London, N.14. 


1B pee House fittings and papers; 
send S.A.E. for list. Doll’s house 
plan special, send 2/6. Trade supplied.— 
Zimplan, 88 Ware Road, Hoddesdon. 


Waa Winter hobby. Build a fleet of 
Wilson’s Lorries. Photographically 
illustrated lists, 6d.—Wilson’s Lorries, 
Dept. H., 1. Gt. Winchester St., London, 
E.C.2. 

ERSONS required make fancy goods 

at home. Write for details.— 
Melton Manufacturing Co., Southgate 
Street, Leicester. 


Nae ot Calendar designs painted 
on plywood for cutting out. Date 
cards supplied. Excellent Xmas gifts; 
profitable to sell. 1/9 each; half dozen, 
9/--—Cleaver, 50 Windsor Road, 
London, N.W.2. 

ARDWOOD Wheels.  2ins., 1/-; 

3ins., 2/- per set of four. Tax in- 
cluded. Post paid. Other sizes available. 
—The Joyden Toy Co., 193 Chase Side, 
London, N.14. 


EW plywood. Immediate delivery, 

free of licence. Nine panels, 
20ins. x 20ins.x 33,in. 20/- C.0.D.— 
Dept. H., J.D.D. Storage, 71 Northcross 
Road, S.E.22. BRI. 7441, 


LUSHING, shyness, nerves,  self- 
consciousness, fears, ended. Details 
under plain cover, 1d.—Stebbing Treat- 
ment, 28 (HB) Dean Road, London, 
-W.2. 


N 

pede: in 14 days or money back. 
Details, 1d.—Stebbings System, 

28 (HB) Dean Road, London, N.W.2, 
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ONJURING and Magical 
Lists, 3d—De Hempsey, 
Sandycombe, Kew Gardens, Surrey. 


Aas Magazines post free for 
One year. Popular Mechanics, 32/3; 
Popular Science, 28/6; Mechanix Illus- 
trated, 18/3; Popular Homecraft, 18/-. 
S.A.E. for full list of others.—Willen 
aes (Dept. 57), 101 Fleet Street, London, 
3Gi4; 


tricks. 
363 


Pree? offcuts. Birch and gaboon 
in various thicknesses. Handy sized 
parcels for the cabinet, toy, model 
maker, and all handicrafts. Parcels made 
up in £1 and 10/- lots. Carriage paid. 
Send P.O. to Reeves, Plywood and 
Timber Merchant, 33 Front Street, 
Monkseaton, Whitley Bay. Tel. W.B. 
4677. Due to exceptional demand we 
cannot promise delivery under eight 
days. 


NG new Craftwork discovery 
decorates leather, Perspex, plastics, 
lampshades, wood, etc., in beautiful 
gold, silver and colours. The “Mono- 
gold” Embossing Outfit is easy to use, 
and gives astonishing results. Complete 
Outfit costs only 7/6, yet will earn 
pounds.—Dawson & Co., M1., 130 Park 
Street, Oldham. 


ERSPEX Flat Sheets clear and 17 


colours, cut to shape. Corrugated 
Perspex rooflights. Aluminium sheet- 
ing; mouldings; plastic  panelling.— 


Henry Moat & Son Ltd., Atom Works, 
Newcastle, 1. 
to £20 weekly earned at home 
£ running your own Mail Order 
business. Details, | 1d.—Stebbing 
Publications Ltd., (HB) Naphill, High 
Wycombe. 
ARN 5/- hourly making model 
bungalows at home. We provide 
postal instructions and buy your work at 
guaranteed rates. Stamp.—B9, Biltex, 
Chiswick, London. © 


watchmaker’s eyeglass, 
tweezers, screwdrivers, oilers, brush, 
oil, plus explanatory booklet and blue 
prints. In container. Skill unnecessary. 
Invaluable for all fine work, 12/9 in- 
clusive-—D. Bolster (Dept. A.), 5A 
Station Parade, Ashford, Middx. 


Boe moulding compound for 
plaster casting—Dohm Ltd., 167 
Victoria St., S.W.1. 


OVERNMENT surplus bargains for 

the handyman ! Sponge rubber 
strip, approx. 18ft.x 1+ins.x 8in., 2/- 
per roll, post 6d. Single toggle switches, 
20 amp., 1/6, post 3d.; 16-bank switch- 
box, contains 16 separate plated snap- 
action switches (ideal for model railways, 
etc.), 7/11, post 1/-; Cellulose acetate 
sheet, thin, slightly cloudy, 10ins.x 
10ins., 6d. per sheet, post 3d. 24 sheets 
for 10/-, post 1/6. Send 3d. stamp and 
S.A.E. for 16-page list of these and other 
bargains all at fraction of cost.— 
Milligan’s, 24 Harford Street, Liverpool, 
3. 
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Hints on how to use a Spray Gun doing 


CELLULOSE 


EADERS who have made a spray 
Ren or, perhaps, bought one, may 

find some hints on using it for 
cellulose varnishing welcome. Un- 
doubtedly such varnishing on a painted 
metal surface gives much better results 
than any enamel can do, unless it is 
stoved. The surface obtained shows no 
brush marks, stands up to acid stains 
well, and is not easy to scratch. 

The varnish can be applied with a 
brush, but the spray gun is much to be 
preferred, and owning one it would be 
folly not to use it. The hints given 
below are meant primarily for appli- 
action to metal, but could equally well 
be copied for painted woodwork. 


Smooth Surface Essential 


A smooth surface is necessary to work 
upon, so if the metal is already enamelled 
or painted, this must be removed, all of 
It. A proprietary paint and varnish 
remover can be used for this job, and 
should be applied according to the 

irections on the bottle. There are 
removers which can be made up at 
home, but they are messy and rather 
unpleasant, and there is little or no 
saving as compensation. 

Having removed all the old enamel, go 
over the surface with a worn piece of 


yours if you become a Handicrafts Instructor. 


of the easiest and quickest way to get the necessary qualification. 
We definitely guarantee 

a “«NO PASS — NO FEE” 

If 


u would like to know about our unique method of preparin 
you for one of these excellent appointments, write today, and we will 
send you our informative 175-page Handbook—free and without ob- 
ligation. Mark your letters “Handicrafts Instructor.” 


BIET 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 


595 Shakespeare House 
Stratford Place, London, W.1 


YOU. CAN BECOME A | 
HANDICRAFTS INSTRUCTOR 


Experience not essential 
Men who enjoy making things in wood or metal can turn their hobby 
into a well-paid, permanent and interesting Career. Short hours, 
long holidays, and security in a job you would really enjoy, can be 


emery cloth and clean away all traces, 
leaving a clean surface. Wash off and 
dry, then apply two coats of whatever 
colour of paint is chosen. 


The Two Coats 


The first coat can be ordinary outdoor 
paint, the second is better if flat, or 
containing but little boiled linseed oil. 
Let both coats dry thoroughly, then 
rub all over the work with a felt pad, on 
which pumice powder has _ been 
sprinkled, damping the pad with a little 
water. This will smooth the coating, 
though dulling it. 

If considered necessary, give a third 
coat of paint and smooth that similarly, 
the object being to obtain a solid 
surface on which to apply the cellulose. 
Wipe off all traces of the pumice powder 
and leave to dry. 

The cellulose varnish should be mixed 
with an equal quantity of the special 
thinner, made by the manufacturers, and 
the container of the gun filled with it. 
Get to work, and cover the surface with 
the spray, repeating the operation two 
or three times, with an interval between 
of an hour or so, until the gloss begins to 
show. 


Wet Glasspaper 
Then leave it alone for a day. Examine 


VARNISHING 


the surface, and where nécessary rub 
over with wet glasspaper to even out the 
coating, but take care not to rub through 
the surface. Wash off, and rub all over 
with chamois leather. 

Now give a further two or more 
coats, as many as may be necessary, and 
allowing ample time between each for 
the varnish to dry. The last coat should 
be of the varnish, thinned down with 
twice its bulk of the special thinners. 
Do not attempt to hurry the work, but 
allow ample time between. each coat. 
Cellulose varnishing, like French polish- 
ing, calls for patience if a really satis- 
factory result is to ensue. 


For a High Polish 


To bring up a high polish at the last, 
the work should be rubbed over with a 
polishing compound on a soft cloth. A 
special wax polish is made by the makers. 
of the cellulose varnish for this purpose. 

The result should provide a clear 
glassy surface, very professional to the 
eye, and long wearing. It would also be: 
applied to many articles of furniture, 
especially trays and table tops, where: 
stains and burns are more likely to occur.. 

Take care to clean the nozzle of the 
spray gun after use, and when the job is 
finished; and work, if possible in a 
moderately warm room. 


Let us send details 


Large tube 


Small tube 
(with special 
long nozzle) 


THE HUMBER OIL CO. 


BRITFIX 


BALSA 


CEMENT 


The ideal transparent ce- 
HK ment for Balsa Ply Wood, 
Hard Woods, and Plastics, 
combinIng rapid drying 
with utmost tenacity. 


Remember 
STICK BY 
BRITFIX 


LTD., HULL 


The World’s most powerful 
midget electric motor 


“MIGHTY MIDGET” 
ELECTRIC MOTOR 
No mains supply required 


The “Mighty Midget” complete with 6-1 
reduction gear and pulley runs off a 4d. 
battery and uses less current than a flash 


marie lamp bulb. 10,000 r.p.m. and reversible. 
A precision engineering job. Guaranteed. 

14/9 KEITH PRODUCTS Co. 

post free Dept. B. 4, Castle Street, Guildford 


AMAZING c-.. BARGAIN 


10-volt. In stout double-compartment 
water proof steel case. 


+ St-inch lamp, for day or 
night use. 

e Swivel base with metal 
screw-in stand. 
Viewfinder and reflector. 
Morse key-board. Fully 
wired, fitted to folding lid. 
Lamp can be adapted for 
car spot light, cycle lamp, 
numerous other uses. 


Write for illustrated lists, 


PRIDE & CLARKE LTD. 
Dept. H.W., 158, STOCKWELL RD., S.W.9. Phone: BRixton 6251 


if you have 
a camera 
Send for this 
Trial Set 
of Chemicals 


Doing the work yourself is half the fun of photo- 
graphy, You save money and have no end of a 
thrill in making the negatives and getting a few 
prints from them. It’s quicker too. You see the 
results within a few hours of taking the snaps. 


If you don’t want 
to buy a trial set 
we'll send a copy 
of the 64-PAGE 


Start, right away, by sending for this five shilling 
trial set. It comprises:— 


* 1-oz. (25 cc.) bottle of AZOL developer. 
* 4-oz. tin of Acid Fixing salts. 

* M-Q Pactums, print developer. 

* 1-0z. (25 cc.) bottle of 142. prints. Also gives 


* 25 sheets of Contact paper, 2; x 34, and the Jno end of 
easy-to-follow HOME PHOTOGRAPHY instruc- interesting 
tion book which tells you how it is all done. Jinformation. 

Send three 1d. 

PRICE stamps and mark 

5/= 


your envelope 
includes the pur- HOBBIES H.P. 
chase tax, packing 


OFFER. 
and full postage. 


book ‘Home 
Photography’ for 
3 pence. It tells 


how you can 
develop films and 
how to 


make 


Enclose P.O. Write your 
name and address in block 
capital letters and mark the 
front of the envelope 
HOBBIES WEEKLY OFFER 


Come and pay us a visit at the 
SCHOOLBOYS’ EXHIBITION 

at the Horticultural Hall, Westminster, London, S.W.1. The exhibition 
is open during the holidays from 31st December to 14th January, 1950. 
On our big stand you will be able to see practical demonstrations of 
developing films, making prints and enlargements. You will see exactly 
how easy it can be todo it all you rself. Your questions will be answered 
on the spot and you will be given pacical advice. 


JOHNSONS OF HENDON LTD. LONDON, N.W.4 


HYPNOTISM! Learn to use this Mystic Power that charms and fascinates 
men and women! Influence their thoughts ... control their desires! New 
methods enables you to develop the marvellous power of Hypnotism, 
Personal Magnetism and Auto Suggestion! Complete course, 3/9 


TEN MIRACLES of MODERN MAGIC! Including, Escape from a 
Sealed Bag. To make a Solid Object Vanish, Palming, Cards, Coins, 


etc. Ten ingenious illusions, no special apparatus required. Be the life of the 
party . . . the envy of your friends. Complete Folio, 2/9, post free. 


% ‘SPEEDWELL’, (PUBLISHERS) 
ALBERT ST., LOCKWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD 
FLOODLIGHTING 


| Y Cc L 0 P LAMP REFLECTORS 


Fitted i in cycle or inspection lamp they will 
floodlight the road or your work. No black 
centre. Wonderful difference. Can be used 
for doll’s houses ete. BATTERY MODELS, 8 
or 12 panel for wide or bright beam 1/6 
DYNAMO, 12 panel 2/6 


CYCLOP self-locking PUMP CLIPS 
NICKEL 1/3 CHROMIUM 2/- 
From Halfords & all good cycle dealers or post free 
KORVING LTD. (HOB), 12 Duke Street, London, S.W.|I 


A Small Model Theatre 


You can make 


Wallet and 12 
Scenes for 
Robin Hood 


Wit about making a mini- 
ature model theatre stage 
complete with scenery and 
figures? You can do it with the 
contents of this new interesting 
packet. There are full size at- 
tractive drawings on stiff paper 
for the stage front, measuring 
10ins. wide and 7ins. high, the 
backcloth and wings, and a num- 
ber of stage figures. All form 
the parts of scenes from Robin 
Hood, for which a short synopsis 
of scenes is provided. From any 
Hobbies Branch or by post 
Hobbies Ltd., Dereham, Norfolk 


2/6 


Post Id. 


QUALIFY FOR 


a 


BETTER POST 


—by Post! 


Let the most progressive, most success- 
ful College in the world coach you by 
correspondence. Choose your career or 
be advised by us. We take a personal 
interest in all our students and provide 
the friendly individual training that 
quickly leads to success. Make the first 
move NOW-—vwrite for free particulars. 


CHOOSE YOUR 
CAREER 


\ NOW! 


Accountancy Exams. General Education Road Making and 
Aviation (Engineer- G.P.O. Eng. Dept. Maintenance 
ing and Wireless) Heating and Venti- Salesmanship 
Book-keeping. Ac-_ lating Sanitation 
countancy, and Institute of Housing School Attendance 
Modern Business InstituteofMunicipal Officer 


Secretarial Exams. 
Sheet Metal Work 
Shipbuilding 


Methods Engineers 
Building, Architec- Journalism 
ture, and Clerk of Languages 


Works (A.R.1.B.A. Mathematics Shorthand 
Exams.) Matriculation (Pitman’s) 
Cambridge Senior Metallurgy Short Story W) 


School Certificate Mining. All Subjects Surveying 
Carpentry and Motor Engineering (R.1.C.S. Exact} 


Joinery Naval Architecture Teachers of Handi- 
Chemistry Novel Writing crafts 
Civil Engineering Plastics Telecommuni- 
Civil Service Play Writing cations (City and 
All Commercial Police, Special Guilds) 

Subjects Course Television 


Press Tool Work 
Pumps and Pumping 


Commercial Art 
Common Prelim. 


Transport Inst. 
Examinations 


E.jJ.E.B. Machinery Viewers, Gaugers, 
Draughtsmanship, Quantity Surveying Inspectors 

All Branches —Inst. of Quantity Weights and Mea- 
Engineering. Surveyors Exams. sures Inspectors 


All branches, Sub- Radio Service En- Wireless Telegraphy 
jects and Exams. gineering and Telephony 
Radio (Short Wave) Works Managers 


If you do not see your requirements above, write to us on 
any subject. Full particulars free, 


\__. Direct Mail to DEPT. 62 


Bennett Collec ge 


. SHEFFIELD 
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Full size patterns and constructional 


details about the Brooches and 


A broken ’plane wing, a damaged kite, a 
cracked doll-—they’re all put right in a jiffy with 
“DUREX Cellulose Tape, Clean and easy to 
handle, it sticks at a touch, is as transparent as 
glass and is the handiest thing in the home for 
mounting snaps, for sticking parcels, repairing 
torn books and every pther sticking job. 


STICKS AT & 
TOUCH 


SEALS WITHOUT 
MOISTENING 


TRANSPARENT 
AS GLASS 


eo sy sea od 7 
ae VAY OCALMG JO 


Trade Enquiries: 
Durex Abrasives Lrd:, Birmingham & 
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JOBS ONLY POSSIBLE WITH SYNWOOD No. [2 


The Model was 


You cannot be proud of a model sail- 
ing boat if there’s a great hole in the 
deck, or it bas a splintered boom. In 
this case there was a hole below the 
water line as well. Tommy B. tacked 
a strip of canvas across the deck hole 
and covered it with SYNWOOD, 
which dried out hard without shrink- 
ing. Then he made a “tingle” of 
SYNWOOD below the under line 
and the result was a water-tight 
craft. All kinds of models can be 
repaired with SYNWOOD. 


POROSAN regd. 


SYNWoUw 


NON-SHRINK 
MOULDING WOOD 


Does the job im one operation ; No building ap 
layer upon layer needed. Once eet IMPERVIOUS 
TO WATER. Sold in JARS every bere 1 6 and 2 6, 
also large economy sized tins 7,6, er direet from the 
makers, postage 6d. extra. 


POROSAN LTD., 4/5 Warwick Court, London, W.C.I 


Scientific 


EXTRA LASH 


IM SPARE 
TSE 


A fascinating way of earning 
extra cash in spare time 
from odd pieces of lead. 
Small Outlay—Large Profits. 
Sample mould 3/6d. Casting 
moulds, deep-cut and 
ordinary type Aeroplanes, 
Soldiers, Farm and Wild 
Animals, Cars,etc. Stamped 
envelope for full list. 
Illustrated Catalogue 94. 


MASTERCRAFT MOULD$ 
69, ST. MARKS ROAD, HANWELL, LONDON, W.7 


FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 
oe 


ee 


ober 


we 


Fully patented 


Pm | 


The Ideal 
Christmas 
Gift ! 


Postage 
6d. extra 
Abroad 
1/6 


Place stamp in slide,—Insert slide—press the switch and 

the watermark shows up—illuminated. Battery operated. 

Moulded Plastic construction, pocket size 44” 3"x 14” 

Obtainable from all high class stamp dealers or direct 
from 


'H__& A WALLACE Lib 


94 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C2 
Entrance London Wall, E.C.2 
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